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Views on the News 


OVERNMENT 


tinue to 


and business con- 


increase fringe benefits 


During the past two years fringe 
costs have increased 13 per cent in industry, 
the U.S. 


merce, and now equal 20 per cent of the in- 


according to Chamber of Com- 
dustrial payroll. One may well ask where 
the fringe parade is going to stop, if indeed it 
is going to stop at all. Private employment 
offers some benefits which governments can- 
not readily extend (p. 218), but cities con- 
tinue to increase fringe benefits (pp. 233 and 
234). Both 


should know the cost of fringe benefits. 


management and employees 

It is good for every professional group to 
be surveyed occasionally by outsiders. ‘This 
has been done by a sociologist who took a 
long look at 55 city managers in Michigan 
(p. 221). The types of city managers are 
not absolute and certainly are not intended 
to be arbitrary. Each manager can reassess 
his future career and measure his progress 
towards the occupational ideals. 

Many city officials can recall vividly the 
from = ill- 
advised and speculative special assessments 
put through during the 1920's. These fail- 
ures, however, should not deter city officials 


financial difficulties resulting 


from using special assessments when there 
is a real need for improvements, and it is 
desirable for those benefiting to pay for the 
improvement. Speculative subdivisions can 
be discouraged through careful planning 
and review, detailed regulations, and ade- 
quate charges (p. 227) 

Some kind of a welcome to new munici- 


pal residents is an excellent public relations 


device. In one city new residents receive a 
folder with general information 
about the city government (p. 226). Another 
city, that 


hostility among residents of a newly an- 


three-color 


realizing there would be some 


nexed area, undertook an extensive public 
relations program including newspaper fea- 
ture articles, special mailings, radio and 
television programs, and talks before civic 
organizations (p. 228). 

Recent traffic and parking developments 
include the appointment of nine technical 
subcommittees to work with the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation (p. 
229), establishment of city-owned off-street 
parking lots (p. 237), and a plan to give 
public transit vehicles exclusive use of right- 
hand traffic lanes to speed up service (p 
237). A recent police department survey 
has several recommendations for 
ing traffic enforcement, 


improv- 
the 
of women as school crossing guards, the use 


including use 
of three-wheel motorcycles for parking en- 
forcement, and making all patrolmen re- 
sponsible for traffic enforcement (p. 231). 

Other developments of interest to city 
officials include installing a public emer- 
gency telephone alarm system (p. 227), a 
novel approach for controlling the noise 
from engine-powered model airplanes (p. 
233), publishing a telephone training and 
procedures manual (p. 236), changing to a 
bi-weekly payroll (p. 234), and adopting 
grievance procedures (p. 235). 

A total of 798 city managers have attended 
26 state and regional meetings of managers 
since the beginning of 1954 (p. 230) 
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Trends in Fringe Benefits for Employees 
By EDITH B. KIDNEY* 


Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Government and business are vying with each other in granting fri 


benefits to attract and retain high caliber personnel. 


N RECENT years a new phrase has ap- 
peared in the vocabulary of both labor 
and management. ‘“‘Fringe benefits’’ is 
the term which emphasizes the fact that em- 
ployees do not weigh the value of their jobs 
solely in terms of pay and hours of work. 
This attitude on the part of employees has 
caused fringe benefits to become an impor- 
tant aspect of the personnel programs of 
both 
tions. 


government and business organiza- 


the term 
“fringe benefits’ applies to a wide variety of 
rights, privileges, 
which—in 


As commonly understood, 


and activities 


addition to 


special 
the pay itself—are 
considered by employees as attractive fea- 
tures of the job. Prior to 1900 the concept of 
fringe benefits was virtually nonexistent. 
The idea developed as both governmental 
and business organizations placed an in- 
creasing emphasis on the importance of 
sound personnel practices in management. 
The effects of urbanization and industriali- 
zation in our society have also accentuated 
the need for adequate security in old age and 
personal disaster. 

In earlier rural society the family met 
these needs, but gradually the importance of 
the family in providing security for more 
than one generation of its members has di- 
minished and more specialized agencies 
have assumed these family functions. As 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mrs. Kidney, who has‘a mas- 
ter’s degree in political science from the University 
of Chicago, is author of Fringe Benefits for Salaried Em- 
ployees in Government and Industry, published recently 
by the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. Practices of United States cities in pro- 


viding fringe benefits for employees are summarized 
in The 1954 Municipal Year Book 


America’s population grows progressively 
older, the importance of old-age security has 
individuals look to 


ment, churches, and social or 


increased and govern- 
business or- 
ganizations to provide it for them 

The contemporary emphasis on the “hu- 
man factor in industry’ recognizes that the 
attitude and personal well-being of a worker 
increase his usefulness to management. 
Fringe benefits can therefore serve a dual 
purpose: (1) they are a means by which an 
employer can satisfy his employees’ desire 
for physical, social, and economic well- 
being, and (2) they further the objectives of 
the organization by obtaining more efficient 
production from satisfied personnel. 

Fringe benefits, however, can only be a 
positive factor in the personnel policy of an 
organization if they are handled in the right 
manner. Management should not offer em- 
ployee services just because they are com- 
pelled to by legal requirements or by pres- 
sure from dissatisfied employees. Instead, 
services should be offered in accordance 
with the sociological principle that sound 
human relations can only be maintained be- 
tween parties who are willing and able to do 
more than meet minimum requirements 

The philosophy underlying the demands 
of organized labor for various fringe benefits 
illustrates this point. Unions believe our so- 
ciety has the obligation to provide ways and 
means through which all the citizens can 
maintain a decent and adequate standard of 
living in the event of economic hazards over 
which they have little or no individual de- 
fense. To the extent that this security is not 
provided through a nationwide governmen- 
tal program, workers will seek security from 
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TRENDS IN FRINGE BENEFITS 


employers through collective bargaining. 
Another aspect of labor’s fringe benefit phi- 
losophy is that fringe benefits are in reality a 
form of wages to which the worker is en- 
titled. 

Many former fringes are currently consid- 
ered as “rights” of employment, not ‘‘ex- 
tras” given at the discretion of the employer. 
These fringes have been gained through col- 
lective bargaining or through legislation re- 
quiring employers to grant them. For ex- 
ample, many states have passed laws re- 
quiring employers to give employees time ofl 
to vote, and overtime payments are compul- 
sory for the mass of industrial workers cov- 
ered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. Em- 
ployers too have acted in a manner that 
has contributed to the idea that fringe bene- 
fits are a right of employment. For example, 
when a fringe benefit is emphasized in re 
cruiting it is quite logical for a future em 
ployee to consider it as well as salary in de 
ciding whether or not to accept the job. 

Since government and_ industry 
compete in the labor market, administrators 
of both groups should always be aware of 
current trends and activities in the fringe 
benefit area. That they do so is evident when 
one looks at the growth of fringe benefits 
benefit by benefit 


must 


The disparity between 
the offerings of government and industry is 
not nearly as great as commonly believed. 

The need to obtain and retain competent 
workers makes it necessary for both public 
and private management to revise policies 
whenever they cannot compete successfully. 
It is for this reason that business now gives 
their employees about the same amount of 
vacation that government workers receive, 
and it is for this reason that in 1954 Congress 
passed a law which will permit federal em- 
ployees to purchase low-cost life insurance. 

The most common fringe benefits cur- 
rently granted by both government and in- 
dustry are discussed below. Special empha- 
sis is given to any differences between the 
terms or conditions under which the benefits 
are granted. 

1. Vacations. The vacation policy in most 
governmental been re- 
garded as very liberal for many years, espe- 
cially in the federal government service. But 


jurisdictions has 
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recently the federal vacation period has been 
decreased while the vacation allowances of 
industrial firms are becoming more liberal 
In addition, industrial white-collar workers 
usually get time off with pay for personal 
business and other emergency leave which a 
government employee must charge against 
his vacation time 

2. Sick Leave. Formal sick-leave programs 
are more prevalent in government than in 
industry. Government employees are al- 
lowed to accumulate a certain number of 
sick leave days per month to be used to meet 
the costs of sickness. In most cases this leave 
is not supplemented with hospitalization and 
surgical insurance unless the employee pays 
for it himself. Most industrial firms do not 
maintain a system of sick leave but instead 
provide nonoccupational health and acci- 
dent insurance for their employees and con- 
tinue all or part of a salaried employee's 
compensation for about two weeks while he 
is receiving Industrial 
firms supplement this benefit by hospital and 


insurance benefits 
surgical insurance for which they pay all or 
part of the cost. Many companies also pro- 
vide on-the-job medical services to employ- 
ees. Special leave for illness in the family or 
for doctor or dentist appointments, which is 
charged to a government employee’s sick 
leave, is generally given to an industrial 
white-collar worker in private employment 
without loss in pay. 

3. Overtime. Legislation has been passed 
which makes compulsory certain benefits 
which were formerly fringes. Included in 
this legislation is the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which requires overtime payments to the 
industrial workers covered by its provisions 
Overtime pay for federal employees is also 
provided for by statute. Most state and local 
governments, however, do not have statu- 
tory provisions regarding overtime, and few 
employees receive payment for 
work. 


overtime 


4. Social Security. Benefits provided under 
the Social Security Act are not fringe bene- 


fits, but there is an important relationship 
between this act and the fringe benefits pro- 


vided by both industrial and government 
employers. Prior to 1950 the Social Security 
Act did not apply to employees of govern- 
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ment jurisdictions. In 1950 amendments 
specified that those government employees 
not already covered by a pension plan were 
entitled to social security. Because most gov- 
ernment employees were already covered by 
a pension plan, these amendments denied 
many government employees the benefits 
that industrial employees get under social 
security. 


Industrial employees have always been 


able to have social security as well as the 


supplementary pension plan supplied by 
their employer. This year the law has been 
changed and now allows most government 
employees to have social security whether or 
not they are covered by an existing pension 
plan. It is anticipated that most states will 
take the necessary steps to enable state and 
local employees to participate in the social 
security program. And legislation is being 
considered which will give federal workers 
social security benefits along with their pen- 
sion plan. 

Plans. Fringe benefits under 
pension plans are being liberalized for gov- 


5. Pension 


ernment employees. ‘These plans are quite 
comprehensive, and the federal civil service 
pension plan is one of the most liberal in ex- 
istence. It includes a pension as well as bene- 
fits for nonoccupational disability and for 
dependents if the worker dies in active serv- 
ice. State and municipal pension plans are 
less liberal with regard to disability benefits 
and survivor benefits, but the trend has been 
toward more liberal benefits and more com- 
plete coverage. 

Industrial pension plans are not nearly 
as widespread as government plans and usu- 
ally only provide a pension. However, indus- 
trial pension plans are supplemented by so- 
cial security and group insurance such as 
life, health and accident, and hospitalization 
and surgical insurance to take care of de- 
pendents and nonoccupational disability. In 
1954 the federal government passed legisla- 
tion providing life insurance to its employees 
but very few other government employers 
supplement their pension plans with in- 
surance. 

While government employers are increas- 
ing benefits under pension plans, industrial 


employers are increasing the amount of ben- 
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efits under their group insurance programs, 
raising the amount of life insurance a bene- 
ficiary receives, liberalizing benefits under 
hospital and surgical plans and health and 
accident plans, and including dependents in 
the coverage of the plans along with the 
workers. Very few 
plans allow dependents to be covered in this 


government pension 
manner. 

6. Other Differences. Industrial employers 
are less restricted than government employ- 
ers in adopting new personnel practices be- 
cause they do not need to have legislative 
authorization. Rest periods are common 
practice in industry while most government 
agencies do not formally provide for them 
because of the lack of clear legislative au- 
thority for their establishment and the fear 
of Congressional and public criticism. 

Government employers cannot provide 
educational subsidies to employees without 
legislative authorization which is frequently 
hard to obtain. In contrast, many industrial 
white-collar workers are granted educa- 
tional refunds for completing any courses 
that increase their usefulness to their em- 
ployer. In some companies, scholarships are 
members of 
their families who meet certain qualifica- 


available for workers and/or 


tions, such as length of employment or pass- 
ing intelligence tests. 

No fringe benefits are granted exclusively 
to government employees as a particular ad- 
vantage of public employment. Industrial 
workers, however, are offered several bene- 
fits that government by its very nature can- 
not grant. Some examples are profit sharing, 
bonus allowances, and discount and _ pur- 
chasing privileges. 

Government employers are constantly 
competing with industrial employers in try- 
ing to attract and retain high caliber person- 
nel. One of the jobs of the government ad- 
ministrator is to make his agency a first- 
choice, fully competitive employer. ‘Thus it 
is important that government should recog- 
nize the current trends regarding fringe ben- 
efits and take maximum advantage of those 
benefits which can be utilized to attract and 
retain its share of the nation’s top job candi- 
dates. 





Types of City Managers 


By GEORGE K. FLORO* 


Instructor in Sociology, Louisiana State University 


An*attempt to designate manager types based upon views of 


managers in 55 Michigan cities. 


ART ofa recent occupational study of 


city management in Michigan in- 

cluded identification’and definition of 
several types of city managers as represented 
by their work patterns and their own per- 
spectives of their jobs. Emphasis was put on 
delineating types that have central signifi- 
cance to the entire occupational group of 
managers, reflect informally accepted ‘‘col- 
league”? rules, and have some relation to 
manager Careers. Seven major types of city 
managers were identified in the study. Each 
has been assigned a title and is described 
in this article. 

The purpose here is to describe manager 
types which have relevance to the general 
welfare of managers as a group. Three of the 
types identified appear to threaten occupa- 
tional prestige and stability. These three 
types need not be judged as representing a 
large proportion of Michigan managers, 
however, for only a few of them actually ap- 
proximated these types; but the examples 
are important in illuminating the nature of 
the manager office and in suggesting the 
consequences of certain orientations and 
actions within the occupational group. 

The office of city manager provides for the 
substantial participation of a_ professional 
outsider in the administrative and _ policy- 
making affairs of a local municipal govern- 
ment. (The city manager contributes to the 
historical development of the locality by the 
efficiency and economy he is able to impart 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Floro, who was for two 
years instructor in sociology at the University of 
Kansas, recently received his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. This article is based on his 
study of city managership as an occupation for his 
doctoral dissertation 


to the governmental activity as well as by 
other and his 


crucial relations include public contact as 


social accomplishments, 
well as relationships with the governing 
body and municipal employees.) Its origin 
is sometimes viewed as stemming from gov- 
ernmental reform, but reform aims in Mich- 
igan seem to have given way in most man- 
ager cities to a political tradition which 
includes acceptance of the professional out- 
sider as the manager prototype. This aspect 
of the manager office. as well as the duties 
and prerogatives which evolve from it, per- 
mits and encourages effective resistance to 
entrenchment of organizations. It 
stands in this sense for the protection of the 
people against themselves 


local 


Ihe processes of entrenchment are per- 


sistent-——procedures becoming ends them- 


selves, “‘old guard”’ personnel preserving the 
continuity of local tradition at the expense 
of enterprise and innovation, and commu- 
nity alignments producing rigid pre-com- 
mitments that thwart consensus attempts. 
It is the effectiveness of resistance to these 
the initiation of 
changes that distinguish the city manager 
and 


processes and restrained 


maintain the essential nature of his 
office. 

From the Michigan study it can be con- 
cluded that the most general problem of a 
manager is that of becoming substantially 
involved in local aflairs without overdoing it 
and impairing his effectiveness. Even the 
manager who has local residence at the time 
of appointment tends to dissociate himself 
from peculiarly local sentiments and_ be- 
comes sensitive to contacts in the locality 


that threaten to interfere with his work as 
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manager. The city manager is an official 
who can do things that local people want 
done but cannot do themselves. The nature 
of the office requires him to maintain this 
freedom. 


PROMINENT One-City MANAGER 


The prominent one-city manager is one 


of the two occupational ideals. This kind of 


manager is responsible in the way he stays in 
one city. Furthermore, he is known for dis- 
tinguished service 
of years of total tenure 

The 


creases his possibilities of service in a city as 


not merely for number 


prominent one-city manager in- 
municipal programming gains momentum 
after a few years rather than reaching a stale- 
mate. He has opportunities to move to larger 
cities at higher salaries and he achieves social 
esteem in the locality. Long tenure in one 
city adds to his stature as a manager rather 
than detracts from it. 

At some time during a long tenure he reg- 
ulates his local involvement so that the spe- 
cial character of the manager office is pre- 
served. This may occur fairly early during a 
political or an internal administrative crisis 
which he is able to weather in a distin- 
guished way, or it may take many years. 
While he may have come from a local family 
with considerable prestige and community 
involvement he gradually becomes more or 
less dissociated from the locality. 

Among colleagues, the prominent one- 
city manager comes to be recognized as a 
top manager. During his tenure the reputa- 
tion of the city among manager cities im- 
proves with his own increased prestige. His 
city may have increased in population more 
rapidly than other cities or it may have been 
economically dominant or in some way su- 
perior to others in wealth, residential proper- 
ties, or other features which are highly re- 
garded in an area. It thus becomes known as 
a well-managed city or a good manager city. 
As a top manager, the manager of this city 
has special obligations in the manager group 
for counseling younger members of the occu- 
pation and for helping to preserve the con- 
tinuity and welfare of the occupational 
group. 
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The perspectives of the prominent one- 
city manager include a conception of tenure 
in terms of a job that is carved out in a city 
over a long period. It is a period of accom- 
plishment that contributes to and parallels 
a period in the city’s history. During the 
long tenure both conservation aims and im- 
provement aims may be realized rather 
slowly but steadily. Not all prominent one- 
city managers appear to conceptualize their 
work and tenure as a unit of work to be 
done. Work and tenure are also approached 
with a service perspective with year adding 


to year and no apparent over-all definition 


of work in the city 

The prominent one-city manager does 
not mark time, however. His perspective is 
associated with the aspiration to remain as 
long as the council and the people want 
him to remain, and he often has assurances 
that he can have the local appointment as 
long as he wishes. 

Among the 12 managers most frequently 
selected as outstanding by fellow managers 
were three prominent one-city managers 
Perhaps the proportion of other man- 
agers working out highly acceptable ca- 
reers along the lines of the prominent one- 
city manager types may be about the same. 
Younger managers favoring the prominent 
one-city manager career forthrightly express 
that 
quainted a manager is with a locality the 


a notion the more thoroughly ac- 
better equipped he is to provide valuable 


service. 


ADVANCEMENT-BY-MOvING MANAGER 

The managers for whom movement from 
one locality to another has been a matter of 
advancement in the occupational group, 
both in terms of prestige among fellow man- 
agers and in securing the most prized man- 
ager Cities, set the most prominent occupa- 
tional ideal for individual striving among 
ambitious managers. A young manager may 
attempt to realize such a pattern from the 
outset, either by beginning in a small city 
and moving to increasingly larger cities or 
beginning in a middle-sized city and moving 
more quickly into the large cities. Each city 
is thought of as preparatory for the next. 
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Tenure is usually viewed as a unit of work 
The advancement-by-moving city manager 
carves out work in fairly neat packages over 
a relatively short time—as short a period as 
After 


this work is accomplished or its completion 


two years, but usually more than that 


is assured, he feels he is free to move to take 
advantage of further opportunities available 
to him. Colleague rules restrain the advance- 
ment-by-moving manager from exploiting a 
city by means of a program of quick and 
conspicuous accomplishment without regard 
to the long-run development of a city. This 
is part of the involvement problem—becom- 


ing substantially involved but not too in- 
volved in local affairs 
Some of the 


striving to advance by moving have other 


newer managers who are 


conceptions of tenure. A period of wearing 
well is one of these. It is the time in which 
grievances accumulate against a manager, 
his good qualities cease to be appreciated, 
his welcome is worn out and (he thinks) the 
nonstop stay should be terminated. This con- 
ception of tenure does not ordinarily survive 
more than one or two cities. 


NONPROFESSIONAL ONE-Ciry MANAGER 

Among all the managers who have served 
only one city are some who are described 
here as nonprofessional one-city managers. 
Four perspectives are indicated for them be- 
low although a few miscellaneous perspec- 
tives were detected as well. 

“Old guard” personnel are sometimes 
temporarily appointed to the manager office 
during an interim period between regularly 
appointed managers. The old guard is a po- 
lar extreme from the outside manager, and 
the manager office is a contradiction of the 
old guard’s niche in the local organization. 
His perspective of the job reveals the incon- 
gruity. Either he wants his old job returned 
or he looks forward to his retirement in the 
the old 
guard seems to think himself somehow hand- 


near future. There is a paradox 


icapped for the manager office, yet he resists 
the outside manager (somewhat dissociated 
from the locality) who is thought to be better 
suited to the office. 

An old timer in the municipal organiza- 
tion who wants to give it a try in rounding 
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out a municipal career differs from the old 


guard. “Getting along’ with the council 
may not be too disturbing even if “‘pro- 
grams” get “busted up”’ before they are es- 
tablished. Retirement is near 


The 


other perspective for the type 


“unexpected appointment’’—an- 
does not pro- 
vide for advancement in city management 
It may be modified, as may others, to allow 
for advancement. By unexpected appoint- 
ment is meant the selection from among la- 
borer or foreman ranks or promotion to ad- 
ministrative offices from the ranks too rap- 
are either 


Movement 


idly, Such managers think they 
totally unprepared or not ready 
to other cities is not anticipated. Tenure is 
conceived of as a temporary period and mu- 
nicipal operations are closely supervised by 
the city council members at the expense of 
manager initiative 

The fourth variation in perspective for the 
nonprofessional one-city manager is the 
manager with a well-established preference 
reluctantly 
accepting the manager appointment. In this 


for another occupation before 
perspective city management is looked upon 
as temporary employment except when the 
preferred occupation is abandoned as an oc- 
cupational pursuit for such a long time that 
a return to it seems impossible 

The nonprofessional one-city managers 
are criticized for not doing what it is thought 
they should do. It is not surprising that a 
manager approximating an old guard orien- 
tation was defensive at the beginning of the 
interview, stating, “I have been manager 
here three years and the city seems to be 
doing all right.’’ Later in the interview he 
cited particular instances where he was not 
doing what he thought he should do 

The explanation for this condition seems 
to be that the nonprofessional one-city man- 
agers, with the exception of some of those 
who have commitments to other occupa- 
tions, resist the process of dissociation from 
former claims in the local organization and 
locality. 

Although nearly all of these managers had 
had local residence at the time of appoint- 
ment, there appears to be little or no support 
among them for the appointment of another 


person with local residence. ‘They do not ap- 
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pear to take seriously the argument that a 
local man understands the needs of the com- 
munity better than an outside man. Know- 
ing the community too well can be a handi- 
cap. 


THe JuMPER MANAGER 

‘The manager who is labeled a jumper is 
judged to be irresponsible in moving from 
one city to another with relatively short 
The movement is 
thought to be primarily for the purpose of 
achieving the 
namely, a larger salary in a larger city. He is 


tenure in each one. 


symbols of advancement, 
in a sense a captive of the freedom to move 
or he is thought to be in some way unsuited 
that is, he 
cannot retain his appointment, and he re- 
signs under pressure of a threatened dismiss- 
al. Both of these suggest problems of regu- 
lating 


in abilities to be a city manager 


substantial in- 
volvement but not too much. The jumper 


local involvement 
does not stay long enough to get a unit of 
work carved out and well on the way to 
accomplishment before he goes on. 

As long as this pattern is continued, as 
long as a manager is a jumper, he does not 
seem able to move into the particular large 
cities that are considered the most prized. 
He eventually moves from one hot spot or 
bad manager city to another. 


THe FLOATER MANAGER 


The floater manager is a manager who 


enters the occupation as the “‘best job” avail- 
able to him at the time and continues to re- 
main on that basis while he currently con- 
siders ‘‘best job offers” in or out of city man- 
agement. He does not appear to be well in- 
doctrinated in the traditions of the occupa- 
tional group. He discounts the consequences 
of manager actions to careers and ascribes 
an opportunism to managers generally. 

In the few cases where the floater was de- 
tected in the study the managers had been 
in the occupation less than tive years. They 
were formal members of the association, and 
they did recognize duties and obligations to 
city councils. However, they did not recog- 
nize the recurring problems of the manager 
in the locality as the basis of informal col- 
league rules and obligations. Furthermore, 
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they lacked the sophistication of the man- 
ager who attempts to prepare for the next 
city and eventually to complete successive 
cycles of accomplishment which become seg- 
ments in an over-all career. 


THe INpIvipUALIST MANAGER 

What is here referred to as an individual- 
ist manager is in many respects similar to the 
floater. He too is currently looking for the 
best job offer in or out of city management 
He is differentiated from the floater by a 
willingness to exploit opportunities within 
the manager field by surreptitious means, 
namely, by catering to local councilmen and 
other local persons who may be dubious of 
but 
want the benefits of an outside manager. He 


the professional manager nonetheless 
does not think managers should meet sepa- 
rately from other municipal officials. He 
does not want to be judged to be in a con- 
spiracy against other actors in the municipal 
organization 

In the one case where this was illustrated 
in the Michigan study, a manager had as his 
objective (if he remained in city manage- 
ment) a larger city that was no longer select- 
ing managers from among the professional 
managers. His perspective included promo- 
tional activities for local business enterprise 
and a wide range of duties in the managet 
office, but without an over-all unit of work 
conception. He whenever a 
better offer (in any kind of work) was avail- 
able to him. He was not conspicuous to 


would leave 


other managers no doubt because he was not 
well known, and his movement from one 
city to another had not deviated from an 
expected pattern. 


THE ENGINEER MANAGER 
The engineer manager as designated here 
has a distinctive pattern of movement from 
one small city to angther small city. He does 
not have a perspective that allows for ad- 
vancement through movement to increas- 
ingly more challenging appointments. Work 


is defined in terms of discrete projects, super- 


vision is direct rather than indirect through 
delegation to subordinates, and much time 
is spent out of the office on the job. In short, 
this manager attempts to direct the munici- 
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pal organization in much the same way a 
superintendent directs a private engineering 
project. 

This pattern of movement appears to be 
rare among city managers. Many managers, 
not always with this rigid engineering model, 
have begun as engineers and have become 
primarily administrators. They no longer 
try to combine city engineering work with 
manager work. The combined offices exist 
only in the smaller cities. For most managers 
with an engineering background the nar- 
rowly conceived characteristics of the en- 
gineer become things to outgrow or avoid in 
order to realize advancement. The transition 
is sometimes evident in an awareness that 
the manager can get things accomplished, 
but that it requires more time and patience 
than is required on private projects. 

The engineer manager does not appear to 
be as much a threat to the occupational 
group as the jumper, the floater, and the in- 
dividualist. 
these, which are most threatening to the oc- 
cupation, his damage may be mainly to him- 
self. He 


without sufficient compensations. 


may have a miserable existence 


If he avoids becoming one of 
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CONCLUSION 


This article has outlined types of man- 
agers which have a fairly direct bearing 
upon occupational welfare. The types have 
been considered primarily in terms of indi- 
vidual striving of city managers and in- 
formal colleague responsibilities. An im- 
portant facet of career is not left to chance 
alone. In the city manager occupation the 
striving takes the form of moving or staying. 
Under colleague control it is made respon- 
sible by being worked out in definitions of 
work, accomplishments, and contributions 
to the occupational group. 

Most managers interviewed were oriented 
toward one of the two occupational ideals. 
The two occupational ideals of the promi- 
nent one-city manager and the advance- 
ment-by-moving manager complement each 
other. They tend to focus attention on funda- 
mental processes rather than formulae for 
**success”’ or the symbols of “advancement” 
or arbitrary categorization of managers by 
previous background. Careers consist of 
work carved out or defined and some dem- 
onstration of accomplishment in accordance 


with the “best tradition” of the profession. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—New York City, October 10-13, 1954. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—Philadelphia, October 10-14. 

American Public Health Association—Buffalo, 
New York, October 11-15, 1954. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Houston, Texas, October 18-21, 1954. 


National Municipal League 
Missouri, November 7-10, 1954 
Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Miami Beach, November 7-11, 1954. 
Philadel- 


Kansas City, 


American Municipal Association 
phia, November 28-December 1, 1954. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


For Citizens 

Wichita, Kansas, has issued a six-page 
three-color folder, entitled So Big, for dis- 
tribution to citizens who call at the city hall 
on business and for all new residents through 
the Welcome Wagon organization. It con- 
tains pictures and charts showing the growth 
of the city, a roster of municipal officials, and 
an organization chart. The folder is one of a 
series issued by the city to explain the opera- 
tion of the city government to citizens. 


Annual Reports 

Twenty-three cities have recently issued 
general annual reports, making a total of 117 
reports received since the beginning of the 
year. Twelve of these cities issued their re- 
ports in approximately 6 & 9-inch size rang- 
ing from 12 to 100 pages in length. These 
cities are: El Cajon and Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia; Greenwich and Stratford, Connecti- 
cut; Lewiston, Maine; University City, Mis- 
souri; Concord, New Hampshire; Cortland, 
New York; Downingtown and Mount Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania; Kingsport, ‘Tennessee; 
and Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Notable features of some of these reports 
include the two-color printing in the Lewis- 
ton and University City reports; the excel- 
lent reproduction of photographs and charts 
by the offset method in the Concord report; 
the drawings, illustrations, and typography 
the charts and 
large type in the Downingtown report; and 
the reporting techniques used in the Kings- 
port and Kenosha documents. 


in the Greenwich report; 


The Kenosha report was distributed to 
every home in the city and in nearby fringe 
areas under a recent change in postal regula- 
tions permitting third-class bulk mailings 
without a specific address. The total cost of 
printing and distributing 18,000 copies was 
$1,800. 

The reports of five cities are approxi- 
mately 8} X 11-inches in size: Modesto , 
California; Michigan; Garden 
City, New York; Wytheville, Virginia; and 
Garland, Texas. Four other cities published 


Negaunee, 


their reports as supplements to local news- 
papers or in newspaper style: San Luis 
Obispo, California; Wood River, Illinois; 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; and Ogden 
City, Utah. Finally, the report of one mu- 
nicipality, Marple Township, Pennsylvania, 
was issued as a six-page folder. 

The Modesto report is notable for its 
brevity (eight pages) and is printed in two 
colors, while the Garden City and Garland 
reports contain many excellent photographs 
and charts. In San Luis Obispo an eight- 
page special section in a county paper with a 
circulation of 11,000 cost the city $1,000 
printed in two colors. The Ogden City and 
Winston-Salem reports also were issued as 
supplements to Sunday newspapers. Both 
16-page reports contain many photographs, 
charts, and tables. The Wood River four- 
page newspaper-style report was printed by 
the city and mailed under the new postal 
regulations to every home in the city. The 
cost of printing 4,300 copies was $250 


Civic Barbecue 

Lubbock, Texas (112,700), recently held 
its fourth annual barbecue for members of 
the city’s special boards and commissions 
Also invited as guests of the city council were 
officials of other local governments in the 
area, presidents of civic clubs, and city de- 
partment heads. Preceding the dinner a tour 
of significant City Operations was conducted 
by City Manager Steve Matthews and staff 


on air-conditioned 


buses in which 


loud 
speakers were installed. The tour included 
new city parks, newly annexed areas, new 
schools, city light plant, and the new free- 
way street system. At the barbecue dinnet 
for 175 persons, the new annual report of the 
city was unveiled, and the mayor gave a 
short address on the budget that will go into 
effect in October. The purpose of this annual 
occasion is to show the city’s appreciation to 
citizens who serve on city boards and com- 
missions and at the same time to acquaint 
them with the over-all program of the entire 
city government. 
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Adopts New Policy on 
Special Assessments 


N EAU Claire, Wisconsin (36,058), the 

city council has adopted a new policy on 
financing improvements by special assess- 
ment. Under this new policy the city will 
levy approximately twice the amount of the 
former assessments for the construction of a 
new street and approximately 40 per cent 
more for installing water mains and sanitary 
sewers. 

The assessment (based on the average 
costs for 1954) for installing a standard resi- 
dential street (6-inch gravel base with a 2- 
inch asphaltic surface) is $7.25 per front foot 
or $478.50 for the average residential front- 
age of 66 feet. This assessment includes grad- 
ing; sidewalk, curb and gutter; drainage; 
gravel base and surface; and engineering 
and legal costs. The street will be maintained 
by the city. 

Special assessments for sanitary sewer 
lines will be charged against property own- 
ers at $2.65 per front foot, or $174.90 for a 
66-foot frontage, plus $50 for a sewer connec- 
tion making a total charge of $224.90. As- 
sessments for water mains will be $2.65 per 
front foot, or $174.90, plus a $65 connection 
charge or a total of $239.90. The total cost 
the residential 
therefore be $12.55 per 
front foot plus $115 for connections, or a 
total of $1,058.30 


The same front-foot assessments will be 


assessed against average 


building site will 


used throughout the city except in the case 
of projects of an unusual nature involving an 
expenditure of two or three times what could 
be normally expected. The council will re- 
view such petitions with particular care and 
consider the advisability of proceeding with 
the projects. A down payment of 50 per cent 
will be required of subdivision developers 
before improvements will be installed. 

The city will install water and sewer lines 
during the same construction season and the 
curb, gutter, and street improvements dur- 
ing the following year. Assessments can be 
paid over a 10-year period in two annual 


installments in the same manner as general 
property taxes. The cost of curb and gutter 
replacements will be borne equally by the 
city and the property owner. 

This new assessment policy will enable the 
city properly to distribute the cost of im- 
provements against the property owners who 
are directly benefited. It will also discourage 
the development of submarginal areas and 
will encourage the utilization of some 2,500 
vacant lots in the city which are already 
serviced with water and sewer facilities and 
improved streets.—Davin D. 
city manager, Eau Claire. 


ROWLANDS, 


Installs Emergency Telephone 
Alarm System 

S' ILVAY, New York (7,868), a central 

upstate village near Syracuse, is install- 
ing a new fire, police, and public emergency 
telephone alarm system to replace the ob- 
solete box-alarm system installed many years 
ago. The village decided to take this step 
when it was discovered three years ago that 
the cost of renovating the old box-alarm sys- 
tem would be $150,000 and that in addi- 
tion all power lines would have to be re- 
placed. An analysis of fire calls showed that 
nearly 95 per cent were received by tele- 
phone. A committee of municipal officials set 
up to study a proposed telephone police and 
fire alarm system was unanimously in favor 
of such a system. 

The telephone company is installing 42 
boxes on telegraph poles at street intersec- 
tions where the poles can be seen approxi- 
mately four blocks away in all directions. At 
the top of each pole is a red light. The 
phones in the boxes are not connected with 
the regular commercial telephone system. 
Each of the 42 call boxes will be connected 
directly by separate telephone lines to the 
main switchboard which will be equipped 
with automatic testing equipment. This test- 
ing equipment will be in constant operation 
and will instantly indicate any individual 
box or line that is out of order. The system 
will have its own power supply at the central 
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switchboard located at the police station in 
the municipal building. An emergency bat- 
tery will supply power for 72 hours of opera- 
tion in case of power failure. Any number of 
calls from any number of boxes can be re- 
ceived at the same time. 

The switchboard will have a phone jack 
for each telephone line and a white light for 
each jack will indicate when a call is made 
from a box; a red light will indicate when 
the line is out of order and will remain on in 
case of trouble. Over each phone jack is a 
tab which indicates the number and location 
of the box. 

When a call comes in on the switchboard, 
a bell alarm sounds, and if it is a fire alarm 
the fire house sirens will be set off by the 
policeman on duty at the desk. In addition 
there will be sirens on a few poles in the so- 
called dead spots in the village. Direct tele- 
phone lines to the homes of the fire chief, 
police chief, and water and light administra- 
tor will notify these officials of calls. 

If any individual box becomes inopera- 
tive the remainder of the system is not af- 
fected as in the case of a conventional series- 
alarm system. In such a system a break in 
the electrical circuit at any point may put 
many boxes out of commission. 

The public will be able to use these boxes 
in reporting a fire, accident, robbery, or any 
other emergency. In case of fire, a citizen 
can give the exact location and type of fire. 
The police department can be contacted in 
the same way for any service it can render 
whether it be police work or assistance in 
case of accident, injury, or serious sickness or 
any other emergency for which any village 
department can render needed assistance. 

The installation charge made by the tele- 
phone company for the entire system is 
$800. The total monthly charge for the 42- 
box system will be $264 or an annual charge 
of $3,168. The system will be maintained by 
the telephone company on a 24-hour prior- 
ity service basis. Replacement of any equip- 
ment is the responsibility of the telephone 
company at no charge to the village. Since 
the village has not entered into a contract 
with the telephone company the village can 
discontinue the service at any time. 
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New boxes can be added or old boxes re- 
located or discontinued with only a monthly 
charge being made for boxes in service and 
an initial installation charge made for new 
boxes or relocation of old boxes. This system 
allows the municipality to operate on a pay- 
as-you-go basis with no original capital out- 
lay. Thus if the present telephone box system 
is rendered obsolete within a few years by 
some new electronic system the village can 
discontinue the present system at any time. 

-StanLey E. Major, mayor, Solvay. 


Plans Program for Welcoming 
New Residents 
ORFOLK, Virginia, with an estimated 
population of 238,000, recently an- 
nexed 11.16 square miles of adjacent fringe 
area in which approximately 60,000 persons 
reside. The annexation of this area, known 
as the Tanner’s Creek District, was deter- 
mined by a three-judge tribunal appointed 
by the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
and will be effective on January 1, 1955. 
The annexation court spelled out the condi- 
tions of annexation, and the city said it was 
ready to meet them. 

Norfolk municipal officials realized that 
many citizens in this fringe area would be- 
come citizens of the city with reluctance be 
cause for years they had been living under : 
comparatively simple county form of gov- 
ernment. In order to make the transition as 
easy as possible the city decided to put out a 
welcome mat and also to inform new citizens 
about the Norfolk city government. The 
city manager’s administrative assistant in 
charge of public relations, Marvin W. Lee, 


drew up a broad public relations program 
which provides for the distribution in the 


new district of eight four-page tabloid-size 
newspapers to be mailed bi-monthly to all 
homes; a series of feature articles in local 
newspapers; use of the local stations’ radio 
and television public service time; and a 
speaker’s bureau to supply persons 
city officials 


chiefly 
to talk before civic organiza- 
tions in the annexed area. The first issue of 
the tabloid newspaper was mailed out in 
mid-September and deals with general an- 


nexation matters; succeeding issues will set 
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forth the policies and specific operations of 
each city department. 

To carry out the details of the public rela- 
tions program to make the new county citi- 
zens feel at home in the city after January 1, 
the city has employed the Public Relations 
Institute of Norfolk. The Institute’s fee is 
$1,050; other costs to the city are $2,950 for 
printing, postage expense $1,200, and news- 
paper space and radio time $800.-—H. H. 
GEORGE, 3rRD, city manager, Norfolk. 


Starts Nationwide Urban Trans- 
portation Study 
HE National Urban 


Transportation, which was formed last 
spring by six national organizations, has in- 
vited 140 prominent men to work on nine 
subcommittees. The goal of the Committee 
is to find ways in which cities can eliminate 
traffic congestion, improve street and high- 


Committee on 


way conditions, better mass transportation 
services, provide more adequate parking, 
and develop facts needed for long-range 
urban improvement programs. 

The Committee believes that inadequate 
factual data are seriously hampering adminis- 
trative decisions. The lack of facts makes it 
difficult to solve the problems related to the 
operation and planning of the urban trans- 
portation system. 

The nine subcommittees will help deter- 
mine the facts that cities need to develop 
transportation facilities on a sound and eco- 
They will help direct pilot 
studies of transportation problems in se- 


nomical basis 


lected cities. Standards and methods devel- 
oped in these pilot studies will be put in 
manual form for use by all cities in tackling 
urban transportation problems. 

The National Urban 
Transportation is composed of one represent- 


Committee on 


ative from each of six national organiza- 
tions: the American Municipal Association, 
the American Public Works Association, the 
American Society of Planning Officials, the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
and the Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 
The United States Bureau of Public Roads is 
cooperating in the program. ‘The committee 
received a grant from the Automotive Safety 
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Foundation for the current year’s opera- 
tions. 

The subcommittees, each in charge of a 
particular phase of the program, will under- 
take the studies. The nine phases of the pro- 
ram are: 

1. Investigation of ways in which cities 
best can determine their over-all transporta- 
tion needs. Appraisal of how much traffic 
certain areas 
district 


like the downtown business 
generate and the effect of increases 
of population and auto registration on traf- 
fic. 

2. Development of standards for streets 
and their use to help cities provide adequate 
facilities for cars and trucks. Such standards 
will provide a yardstick to guide state and 
federal governments for measurement of 
urban transportation needs. 

3. Establishment of standards for mass 
transit services including things such as bus 
design, proper loading areas, minimum 
traveling speeds, and how far patrons will 
walk to use mass transit. 

4. Development of simpler ways to meas- 
ure such things as the capacity of an urban 
street system. 

5. Development of ways to keep track of 
the physical condition of street systems, in- 
cluding city engineering requirements such 
as sewers, as well as tratth requirements 

6. Development of a way to collect all in- 
formation on transit routes, stops, schedules, 
and actual travel time at different times of 
day to enable cities to evaluate the quality of 
their transit systems. 

Establishing procedures cities can use 
to review their urban transportation laws 
and ordinances. 


8. Finding a way whereby each city can 


best review the effectiveness of its set-up for 


street transportation management. This in- 


vestigation will cover such functions as 


planning, financing, construction, 


tenance, and regulation of traffic. 


9. Development of forms and procedures 
to enable cities to keep finance data on a 
uniform and Establish- 


ment of a program that will enable cities to 


continuing basis. 


determine how much money it takes to have 


an adequate urban transportation system. 
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Task-Force Approach to 
Effect Economies 

N CORPUS Christi, Texas, City Man- 

ager Russell E. McClure recently insti- 
tuted tighter financial and performance con- 
trols to effect economies in municipal opera- 
tions. At a meeting of department heads the 
city manager laid out a program effective 
with the beginning of the fiscal year August 
1, which includes: (1) an allotment of mu- 
nicipal spending to require various city units 
to plan their operations on a quarterly basis 
and to keep expenditures within quarterly 
allotments of funds; (2) a program of month- 
ly administrative reporting following the 
work-audit principle that will provide city 
officials and the public with current reports 
of the work being accomplished; and (3) as- 
signments to various department heads to 
work on specific problems “task force”’ style 
and to recommend specific solutions com- 
plete with timetables for overcoming any 
weaknesses that may be found. Teams were 
assigned to begin work immediately on the 
job of analyzing the city’s garage operation, 
and another team was assigned to determine 
the most effective use of manpower in the 
city’s labor forces with special emphasis on 
supervisors. ‘This study will affect such units 
as the street, park, garage, and utilities divi- 
sions. The city manager told the department 
heads that the entire program of controls 
was designed to determine “Show to do more 
with the resources we have.” 


Issues New Edition of 
Police Manual 
HE International City Managers’ As- 
sociation last month published the 
fourth edition of Municipal Police Administra- 
tion. This is one of the eight municipal man- 
agement manuals used by the Association’s 
Institute for Training in Municipal Admin- 


istration for individual and group training of 


municipal administrative personnel by cor- 
respondence. This fourth edition reflects the 
changes that have taken place in police ad- 
ministration since the third edition was pub- 
lished in 1950. A new chapter on police 
management, for example, has been added 
to give emphasis to such tasks as planning 
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and research, preparation of the police 
budget, control of police work, and manage- 
ment of police property. 

Chapters on traffic supervision and com- 
munications have been completely rewritten 
on the basis of developments and the experi- 
ence of cities during recent years. New ma- 
terial has been added on crime investiga- 
tion, junior traffic police, police ethics, and 
the police profession, and all chapters have 
been brought up to date. The book is edited 
by O. W. Wilson, professor of police admin- 
istration and dean of the School of Criminol- 
ogy at the University of California, assisted 
by several police chiefs and other municipal 
police officers and by Franklin M. Kreml, 
director of the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University (see Pick of the Month). 


800 Managers Attend 26 State 
and Regional Meetings 
TOTAL of 798 city managers have at- 
tended 26 state and regional meetings 
of managers since the beginning of 1954. 
There have been two manager meetings in 
each of five states: lowa, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and Ohio. Thirteen states 
have held one manager meeting this year: 
Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Six regional meetings including two or 
more states developed in some cases into 
sizable The largest of such 
meetings in terms of number of managers 
present was the Eighth New England Man- 
agers’ Institute held at the University of 
Maine with more than 60 managers from six 
states attending. The Seventh Annual City 
Managers’ School was held at the University 
of Kansas with 37 managers attending from 
seven states. Another was the Third Man- 
agement Institute held at the University of 
Georgia with 25 managers from Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina present. The 
Rocky Mountain area managers met at the 
University of Colorado with 26 managers 
from four states present. The Northwest City 
Managers’ Association held two meetings 
this year with 33 managers from four states 
and from Alaska and Canada attending the 


conferences. 
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second meeting held in July. The managers 
of Connecticut Massachusetts 
jointly. 


and met 

Usually the managers hold a brief session 
or two in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the state municipal league; in a few 
cases the managers have both spring and fall 
meetings, but the trend is toward one annual 
meeting of two to four days and of a training 
institute type of program. 


Improves Police Organization 
and Operations 

ATERTOWN, New York (36,350), is 

improving its police department based 
on a survey made by an outside consultant 
in the fall of 1953. One of the first steps was 
the adoption of disciplinary rules, and a set 
of procedural rules now being prepared will 
be adopted later. A uniformed police force 
of 53 was recommended, consisting of the 
chief, one captain, four lieutenants, six ser- 
geants, and 41 patrolmen. In addition the 
department will include two detectives, one 
matron, one policewoman, one civilian, and 
five The 


force consists of 51 officers and employees. 


school crossing guards. police 


Among the actions that have been insti- 
tuted or will be undertaken as soon as it is 


feasible to do so are 


1. Broadening of civil defense plans so that 
police action in natural disasters will be predeter- 
mined, 

?. Revised monthly reports from the chief to 
the city manager so that such reports will reflect 
more appropriate indices of police activity 

». Assigning of patrolmen instead of sergeants 
and deputy chiefs to switchboards and radio oper- 
ation, except where officers who cannot do more 
strenuous tours of duty are assigned to this work 

4, Replac ing men as school crossing guards by 
women as vacancies occur and requiring ser- 
geants and deputy chiefs to perform on-the-street 
supervision during at least one-half of their tours 
of duty. 

5. Discontinue requiring those eligible for civil 
defense examinations to be residents of the city 
and make it countywide. To rate an appointment 
an out-of-town resident must move to the city. 

6. Placing civil service physical and medical 
examinations on the pass-or-fail basis and reduc- 
ing the maximum age for recruits from 35 to 30 


years. 
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Checking fingerprints of all applicants with 
the FBI and providing intensive personne! inter- 
views before appointment 

8. Agreeing to provide legal aid at city ex- 
pense to policemen named in civil suits arising 
out of line of duty. 

9. Providing medical examinations for police- 
men (expected to be adopted as a matter of policy 
by the city council) at city expense and perhaps 
extending this plan to all city employees on an 
annual or biennial basis. 

10. Providing in-service training each year for 
supervisory personnel as well as recruits. 

11. Acceptance by the city manager of the dis- 
ciplinary recommendations of the police chief 
The chief is required to report the results of all 
disciplinary investigations to the city manager, 
and supervisors are required to report infractions 
to the chief of police. 

12. Using three-wheel motorcycles for parking 
enforcement, maintaining a traffic enforcement 
map, obtaining the services of a part-time traffic 
engineer, and requiring all patrolmen to enforce 
traffic laws. (The most frequent cause of acci- 
dents is failure to yield the right-of-way to an- 
other vehicle, especially at 
The most frequent 
cause is excessive speeding, and a third is driving 


boulevard stop- 


signed intersections. next 
under the influence of intoxicants.) 

13. Making traffic enforcement officers part of 
the uniformed police force with the traffic ser- 
geant’s role that of “‘staff officer’? and advisor to 
the police chief on traffic matters. Watertown has 
generalized rather than specialized traffic en- 
The trafh 


orders directly to any member of the uniformed 


forcement. sergeant does not issue 


force except through 


superior officers and on 
special occasions. 

14. Use of an electrically-timed speed unit to 
assist in enforcing speed laws and use of a drunko- 
meter when drivers involved in accidents are 
suspected of being under the influence of intoxi- 


cant. 


Ihe survey report is beginning to have a 
salutary effect on the morale of the depart- 
ment although at the outset many members 
of the force did not agree with the recom- 
mendations. The attitude of the public to- 
ward the police department has improved. 
Many of the changes in the police organiza- 


tion and methods must be made gradually 


over a period of time; changes already insti- 
tuted are resulting in improved service to the 
public cS. 
Watertown. 


LeLanp Woop, city manager, 
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City Revenue and Expenditure 
Increase During 1953 

EVENUE, expenditure, and debt for 
city government all increased in 1953 
as compared with 1952 according to the re- 
port, Summary of City Government Finances in 
1953, recently issued by the United States 
Bureau of the Pick of the 
Month). The report covers 481 cities over 
25,000 population which account for almost 
80 per cent of all city government revenue 


Census (see 


and expenditure in the United States. Total 
revenues for these cities in 1953 amounted to 
$7,099 million, an increase of 
over 1952. Expenditures totaled $7,281 mil- 
lion, an increase of 8.3 per cent over 1952. 


7.9 per cent 


‘Total indebtedness for these cities increased 
6.9 per cent in 1953 to a record total of 
$11,322 million, an average of $182.76 for 
each city resident. 

Total general revenue for these cities to- 
taled $5,672 million, or $91.55 per capita 
Property taxes accounted for three-fourths of 
all tax revenues and almost one-half of all 
general revenue. Other important revenue 
producers were sales and gross receipts taxes, 
intergovernmental revenues, and _ service 
charges. 

Total general expenditures for the 481 
cities amounted to $5,652 million in 1953. 
Public education accounted for the largest 
amount of expenditure, totaling $967 mil- 
lion—-an increase of 7.2 per cent over 1952. 
Education accounted for one-sixth of all gen- 
eral expenditures even though the bulk of 
this spending is done by a minority of the 


481 


cities which directly administer local 


public schools. Almost one-half of the gen- 


eral expenditures was accounted for by edu- 
cation, streets and highways, police protec- 


tion, and sanitation. 
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Enacts New Federal Laws 
Affecting Cities 

‘EVERAL new laws affecting municipali- 
ties were passed by the 83rd Congress 
before it adjourned on August 20. A new 
housing law provides for additional low-rent 
public housing units, a slum clearance pro- 
gram, grants for local planning in cities of 
less than 25,000, and loans for public facili- 
ties (see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, September, 
1954, page 203). Congress also acted to re- 
institute the federal airport program with a 
$22 million appropriation for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1954; expanded the federal- 
aid hospital construction program, including 
a new program providing federal funds for 
construction of chronic disease hospitals, di- 
agnostic centers, nonprofit nursing homes, 
and old-age care centers; appropriated 
matching federal funds for various public 
health health 
grants, venereal disease control, tuberculosis 


purposes, including general 
control, cancer control, mental health activi- 
ties, and heart disease control; provided fed- 
eral grants for operating expenses of schools 
in districts overburdened by federal activi- 
the 
tax from 20 to 10 per cent, thus freeing 


ties; and reduced federal admissions 
part of this revenue source for local use. 

Congress also extended social security to 
all municipal employees who are eligible un- 
der existing retirement systems, provided a 
majority of the eligible employees vote in 
favor of coming into the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance system and provided there 
is no objection from the local governing 
body. Coverage cannot be extended to any 
policemen and firemen even if they are not 
covered by other retirement 
Ranpy H. Hamivron, American Municipal 
Association. 


systems. 
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Flying Circle Solves Noise Problem 


B' IULDER, Colorado, has solved a noise nui- 
sance problem created by the flying of en- 
gine-powered model airplanes—a popular hobby 
with the younger generation. The local Exchange 
Club sponsors flying clubs and supervises thei 
activities, and the citv of Boulder constructed a 


flying circle on city-owned land isolated from 


residential areas. The flying circle is 160-feet in 


diameter with a 25-foot area in the center for the 
airplane control handler. Completely fenced, the 
circle has a three-inch base covered with a coat- 
ing of penetrating oil. The total cost to the city 
was $350. This cost was held down by the many 
contributions from civic organizations and local 
business concerns. Limited hours of flight ensure 
that local citizens will not be bothered by engine 
noise. The field is open from 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 
P.M daily and on 


Since the 


and from 3:00 p.m. to 7:00 P.m 


Sundays from 3:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m 


flying circle has been in operation, no formal 


noise complaints have been received by the city. 


Pay and Fringe Benefits 
Houston, Texas, has adopted a longevity pay 
plan for all city employees except policemen and 
firemen. Employees at the maximum of pay 
ranges can receive an additional $10 per month 
for each five years of service up to a maximum of 
$50 per month for 25 years of service. Policemen 


and firemen have been receiving similar lon- 


.. River Rouge, Michi- 


gan, has adopted a plan under which all employ- 


gevity pay since 1949. 


ees except elected officials will receive an extra 
$20 a year for each year of their service to the 
city, with the total amount of additional pay not 
to exceed $400 A comprehensive survey of 
public utility wage trends in northwestern states, 
using the journeyman lineman as a basis for com- 
parison, shows that utilities in Washington set the 
pace for wage levels with the journeyman line- 
man receiving $2.70 per hour as compared with 
$2.65 in 1953 (see Pick of the Month). . 


Oregon the attorney general has ruled that state 


— 


and local employees must be paid their full civil- 


ian pay as well as military pay for a maximum of 


14 days while they are on active duty at annual 
summer training of the Armed Forces Reserve or 
.. In New York State 
more than 1,000 local governments have pro- 


National Guard camps. 


vided social security coverage for their employees 
who are not covered by other retirement systems. 
council has au- 


...In Peoria, Illinois, the city 


July 1, 


thorized the purchase of a blanket bond at city 


| 


expense to cover all city employees, including 


police officers who in the past were required to 
provide annual bond at their own expense 

Alhambra, California, pays one-half of the pre- 
mium for group medical insurance for city em- 


) 


ployees; it amounts to > } per month for each 


insured employee 
Water Policy, Refuse Disposal 


Deerfield, 


the policy of making no further extensions of mu- 


Illinois (3,288), recently adopted 
nicipal water and sewer services to outside areas 
Services now provided outside the village will be 
continued until the village board “‘may deter- 
mine it is to the best interest of the village to stop 
providing such services to unincorporated areas.”’ 

Quincy, Massachusetts, has issued new regu- 
lations governing water service which cover serv- 
ice areas, restrictions on use, billing and collection 
procedures, private fire service, swimming pools, 
fire hydrants, and extension of mains to new resi- 
dential subdivisions. . Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Michigan, has adopted a home garbage disposal 
ordinance under which residents are expected to 
install home garbage grinders or incinerators by 
1955 


approved the 


. In Detroit the city council re- 


cently purchase of a garbage 


grinder to be installed at the main sanitation 


plant 


City Manager Wins Fellowship 
Russell J. 
California, is the first winner of the National Mu- 
nicipal Fellowship at the 
School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 


Cooney, city manager of Merced, 


League Csraduate 
versity, and the first municipal official in the na- 
tion who will attend the Advanced Management 
The Advanced Man- 


agement Program is a 13-week seminar in which 


Program at that institution 


some 150 top executives from the business world, 
leading administrators from the federal govern- 
ment, and senior officers from the armed forces 
take part. Mr. Cooney will attend the twenty- 
sixth session of the program beginning this fall 
Mr. Cooney has been City Manager of Merced 
since November 1, 1951. Prior to that he was per- 
sonnel director of Pasadena and of San Mateo 
County, California. He $1,500 
stipend, a leave of absence with pay from the city 


will receive a 
of Merced, and a contribution toward his ex- 
penses from the city, in return for which he has 
agreed to remain in his Merced post for at least 
three years 
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Higher Pay, More Fringe Benefits 
Teaneck, New 


increased both salaries and fringe benefits for all 


Jersey (33,772), has recently 


employees. The 225 full-time employees have 
Ona 
weekly basis the salary of a patrolman is now 
$90.38 for a 40-hour week as compared to $55.28 
for a 48-hour week in 1948. Vacation allowances 


been granted an annual increase of $150 


have been increased so that employees with less 


than 10 years’ service now receive 16 calendar 
days’ vacation per year; employees with 10 years 
or more of service will have three weeks’ vaca- 
tion; and those with 20 years’ or more of service 
will be allowed four weeks. Teaneck also grants 
terminal leave benefits to employees amounting 
up to 100 per cent of accumulated sick leave, 
upon retirement; pays tuition expenses of em- 
ployees who take advanced studies useful to them 
on the job and on their own time; and provides 
full hospitalization benefits for employees and 
their families. ‘Teaneck also furnishes police and 
firemen with certain equipment, raincoats, and 
boots, and recently the council voted a $100 uni- 
form allowance to be paid annually to policemen 


and firemen 


Changes to Bi-Weekly Payroll 


Kansas City, Missouri, has changed from a 
semi-monthly to a bi-weekly pay period for city 
employees, and payroll checks will be issued every 
other Friday. Benefits from the new procedure 
include: computation by mechanical means 
(rather than by payroll clerks) of all income tax, 
social security, and other deductions withheld 
from pay; preparation of labor-cost reports to be 
used in cost accounting and in support of the 
city’s claim for reimbursement from state and 
federal funds for shared expenses of bond fund 
projects; and a reduction in absenteeism which is 
usually high among field employees on the day 


following pay days. 


City Opens Central Garage 

University City, Missouri, has opened a city- 
owned central garage to provide maintenance 
and service for all city-owned motor equipment 
except fire department vehicles. The central ga- 
rage will also serve a library bookmobile and ve- 
hicles owned by the public school system. The 
garage was built at a cost of $120,000 and pro- 
vides 10,000 square feet of floor space. In addi- 
tion to repair and shop facilities, the garage in- 
cludes offices for the garage superintendent, ref- 
use superintendent, street commissioner, and 
park maintenance superintendent. The operation 
of the garage was started with a revolving fund 
transferred from the city general fund. Using de- 


| October 


partments will be charged equipment rental in- 
cluding operation, maintenance, overhead, and 
depreciation for motor equipment, and deprecia- 
tion for the equipment 
Rental will be 
somewhat higher during the first few years to pro- 


garage building and 


charges for motor equipment 
vide depreciation allowances for equipment now 
in use and to provide a depreciation reserve for 
the purchase of new equipment 


City Finance News 
Brookfield, Missouri, is erecting a new mu- 
nicipal building financed from a $50,000 bond 
issue voted in 1939 and the income from the sale 
of a mouon picture theater which the city has 
1916. South Caro- 
lina, recently sold $1,500,000 of water and sewer 


owned since . Columbia, 
revenue bonds at an interest rate of 2.14 per cent. 
Bids were received from nine syndicates, and City 
Manager Thomas F. Maxwell believes that the 
prospectus issued by the city plus a preliminary 
sales trip by the mayor and manager to bond 
houses and rating agencies in New York were im- 
portant factors in obtaining the good price. 

Springfield, Missouri, has compiled a report for 
use by municipal employees showing every fee 
and charge made by the city. The report indi- 
cates the authority for every charge, routing and 
approvals required, and the departments to 


which payments are made... . Louisiana has 
become the first state to adopt a law freeing pub- 
lic officials from the time-consuming task of sign- 
ing their names over and over again to bonds or 
other obligations for the payment of money. The 
law provides that facsimile signatures or seals 


The 


Secretary of Commerce is making a survey this 


may be used to execute public securities. . 


fall on the cost of relocation of municipally owned 
utilities necessitated by federal highway projects 
.. The General 
Administration is undertaking to dispose of real 
property which the federal government no longer 
needs in order to eliminate high maintenance 
costs, obtain cash for the Treasury, and to return 


and improvements. . Services 


property to state and local tax rolls from which it 
is now exempt. 


Long-Range Sewer Plan 

A cooperative plan worked out by Phoenix, 
Arizona, and two adjoining sewer districts in the 
county to establish a sewer system covering 38 
square miles of metropolitan Phoenix and bene- 
fiting about 75,000 fringe dwellers was recently 
turned down by the voters of the two districts. 
Special elections were held in each district and in 
the city of Phoenix. The voters of the sewer dis- 
tricts rejected the plan when they failed to au- 
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thorize the city to issue $4,500,000 in bonds to 
finance installation of main and trunk line sewers 
in the districts. Under the plan the city of Phoenix 
would have been repaid by the districts. In the 
Phoenix special election the voters authorized the 
city to borrow $1,500,000 for improving the mu- 
nicipal sewer system. A part of these improve- 
ments was tied in with the over-all cooperative 
plan. However, the Phoenix city council in call- 
ing the special election stipulated that if both 
sewer districts voted against the contracts with 
the city, the entire proposed bond issue of 
$6,000,000 would be invalid. This proposed joint 
sewer plan had attracted nationwide interest 
since it was among the first attempts to develop a 
long-range sewer plan for fringe areas in coopera- 
tion with the central city. With the defeat of the 
proposal the city now plans to extend sewer lines 
into the areas as they are annexed and perhaps in 
advance of annexation on a service charge basis. 
has recommended that the 


The county board 


sanitary districts be dissolved. 


Requests Public Works Reserve 


In Milwaukee the 
adopted a resolution requesting the federal gov- 


city council recently 
ernment to create a reserve of plans for future 
public works projects and to appropriate funds to 
participate in the cost of construction in the event 
of an increase of unemployment or economic re- 
cession. The resolution requested that federal 
financing of the major portion of the cost of local, 
state, and federal public works projects be pro- 
vided. Included in the resolution was a list of 
local projects scheduled for construction within 
the next 10 years which could be advanced for 
early construction under an emergency program 
sponsored by the federal government. 


City Helps the Aged 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the welfare depart- 
ment in a recent month assisted 54 aged persons 
with chronic illnesses to find suitable places in 
nursing homes and homes for the aged. Some of 
these persons were patients in hospitals occupying 
beds that 
other types of patients; others were persons living 


could be used more beneficially by 
alone in hotels, rooming houses, or apartments 
who had become gradually less able to care for 
themselves; still others were persons who, though 
living with their families, had become more of a 
families could Case 


with 


care than their manage. 


workers worked the hospitals, families, 
nursing home operators and others in making 
plans whereby such patients could be cared for 
within their financial circumstances. This service 


at the same time makes more hospital beds avail- 
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able for acutely ill patients. One of the activities 
of the welfare department is to regulate nursing 
homes and homes for the aged, and the city at the 
present time has 44 licensed nursing homes pro- 
viding approximately 1,300 beds and also six 
homes operated as philanthropic or semiphil- 


anthropic enterprises 


Cities Issue Budget Documents 


Annual budgets have recently been published 
by 14 cities: Lodi, Los Angeles, Santa Ana, and 
Santa Monica, California; Daytona Beach, Del- 
ray Beach, and Hollywood, Florida; Hutchinson 
and Manhattan, Kansas; Brookfield, Missouri; 
Bozeman, Montana; McCook, Nebraska; Gar- 
land, Texas; and Durham County, North Caro- 
lina. Budget messages in the Daytona Beach and 
Garland documents contain charts showing 
trends. The Hutchinson and Manhattan budgets 
use plastic ring binders; the budgets of two cities 
(Lodi and Los Angeles) are letterpress printed, 
while the remainder are printed by offset or 
mimeograph. Explanatory statements and work 
program data accompany the estimates in the 
budgets of Daytona Beach, Manhattan, Santa 
Ana, and Santa Monica. The Bozeman budget 
of 11 pages takes first place for brevity. 


Adopts New Grievance Procedure 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has adopted a griev- 
ance procedure for employees. The city’s person- 
nel agency will settle employee complaints or re- 
quests not involving changes in salaries, fringe 
benefits, or overtime; and not involving matters 
requiring action by the council or board of esti- 
mates; or requiring action by the personnel 
board. An employee is required to take his griev- 
ance first to his immediate supervisor. If not satis- 
fied by an oral discussion the employee and/or 
his representative will write up the grievance and 
the supervisor, within one working day, will write 
up his decision and give it to the employee. If the 
grievance is still not settled it can be taken to the 
board or division head, then to the department 
head, and finally to the City Service Commis- 
sion. Because a copy of every form in every griev- 
ance is sent to the Commission it is aware of 
every grievance, although most will be settled at 


an early stage. 


Outlines Labor Relations Policy 


In New York City, Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
has issued an executive order setting up an in- 


terim labor relations policy which guarantees 
city employees full freedom to select representa- 
tives to present their grievances and proposals on 


working conditions. However, the city will not 
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recognize any organization if it is motivated, con- 
trolled or dominated by Fascist or Communist 
groups. The executive order also provides (1) 
that there shall be no discrimination against any 
employee because he has formed, joined, or 
chosen to be represented by an employee or- 
ganization, (2) that each city department and 
agency shall establish rules or procedures for 
handling employee grievances, and (3) that each 
city department and agency set up labor relations 
committees comprised of representatives of em- 
ployees and the commissioner or department 
head to assist in formulation of policies concern- 
ing wages, hours, working conditions, and opera- 
tional efficiency. 


State-Local Public Works Survey 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
cooperation with the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors will undertake a nationwide sur- 
vey of public works plans of state and local gov- 
ernments. Such a survey was authorized in the 
Housing Act of 1954 which provides that not 
more than 1 per cent of the funds appropriated 
for advance planning loans could be used to sur- 
vey the “status and extent of public works plan- 
ning among the several states and their subdivi- 
sions.”’ Assisting in this survey will be the Govern- 
ments Division of the Bureau of the Census, and 
the data collected will be keyed to construction 
data now being published by agencies of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The survey will concern 
itself with the public works plans of the cities of 
more than 10,000 population, but a representa- 
tive sampling of counties, municipalities, and spe- 
cial districts will be included also. The survey 
will provide an index of the status of plans prepa- 
ration, the functional distribution of planned 
works, and a guide to the size and cost of con- 
templated construction projects. 


Telephone Procedure Manual 


Los Angeles County has published a telephone 
training and procedures manual which uses the 
latest teaching techniques to express the essentials 
of operator, supervisor, and user practices (see 
Pick of the Month). The first section contains on- 
the-job and self-evaluation 
check lists for improvement of the individual em- 
ployee. The second part, or user’s manual, was 


practice exercises 


published separately on paper of contrasting color 
for insertion in this issue of the county’s inter- 
departmental telephone directory. The manual 
provides a guide for the experienced employee as 
well as an outline to begin training of the new 
employee. Subjects covered in the manual in- 


clude: teamwork, switchboard operation, super- 
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vision, methods of dealing with the general pub- 
lic and other employees, and saving time, labor, 
and money on telephone calls, as well as emer- 
gency procedure, questioning and routing calls, 
long distance and toll calls, priority of callers, 
ringing, flashbacks, testing disconnections, assign- 
ment of duties, maintenance of proper lines of 
authority and _ responsibility, instructing and 
training operators, techniques for giving out in- 
formation, and how to talk to people who are 
unhappy, bitter, or angry. 


Sources of City Revenue 

Abilene, Texas, during the past four years has 
netted a profit of $204,134 in interest on idle city 
bond money invested in government securities. 
... Beverly Hills and San Diego, California, 
have increased their local sales taxes from one- 
half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent. Beverly Hills ex- 
pects to obtain $960,000 from this source during 
the fiscal year, and in San Diego the increased 
revenue for one year will be earmarked to finance 
a capital improvement program 
City has adopted an admissions tax of 5 per cent 
which is expected to yield $16,700,000 a year. It 
covers admissions to places of amusement and 
memberships in sport and social clubs but ex- 
cludes charges of 10 cents or less and admissions 
to amusements for charitable purposes. . . 
Phoenix, Arizona, during the past fiscal year col- 
lected $7,151 for damages to city-owned prop- 
erty. Slightly more than one-half of this amount 
was paid to the city by insurance companies, and 
the remainder was recovered from city employees 
and the general public. The collections were 
made for damages to hydrants, various traffic 
signal standards, street signs, and police and 
other automotive equipment. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Among ordinances recently adopted include 
regulating the connection of private and auxiliary 
fire alarm devices to the municipal fire alarm sys- 
tem in Santa Monica, California; prohibiting 
outside employment by any official or employee 
without written approval from the department 
head and the city manager in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; providing a method of identification for 
city employees so they may carry out duties im- 
posed upon them in the event of a local emer- 
gency in Burbank, California; authorizing the 
city to contract with persons and corporations 
outside the city for fire protection service in To- 
ledo, Ohio; establishing a division of off-street 
parking in the department of public property in 
Cleveland, Ohio; requiring persons who circulate 
petitions or solicit signatures on a petition to file 
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copies and a sworn statement with the city clerk 
in Burbank, California; and licensing motor ve- 
hicle wrecker and towing operations in Tacoma, 
Washington. Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has adopted 
an ordinance prohibiting any persons from stand- 
ing, sitting, or loitering in any park or cemetery 
between midnight and 6:00 a.m. The ordinance 
also provides that “‘no dogs, cats, and other do- 
mestic animals, whether the same are or are not 
on leash, shall be permitted at any time in the 
parks or cemeteries.”” Dogs, cats, and other do- 
mestic animals are not permitted to run at large 
within the city limits and must be kept on leash. 


Parking Lots and Meters 

Milwaukee recently opened the first of two 
city-owned parking lots in apartment and room- 
ing house districts, one having a capacity of 147 
cars and the other 47 cars. The rates are $7 a 
month for 24-hour parking, $5 a month for 12- 
hour parking day or night, 75 cents for a single 24 
hours, and 50 cents for a 12-hour period day or 
night. Milwaukee also has an ordinance requiring 
the payment of a $4 monthly permit for on-street 
parking in the vicinity of the new parking lots. 
The police will not issue permits for on-street 
parking in the vicinity of the two lots until all 
spaces in the parking lots have been reserved. . . . 
A comprehensive survey of parking meters shows 
that in 1951 more than 1,100,000 meters were in 
use, that the average annual revenue per meter 
was $70.48, that more than $16,000,000 was col- 
lected as fines for the violation of meter regula- 
tions, and that the cost of administration of park- 
ing meter programs, excluding the amortization 
of the meters, was 15.6 per cent of the gross meter 
revenues (see Pick of the Month). 


Conduct Reassessment Programs 


Sales ratio studies are being used by an in- 
creasing number of states, according to the Feder- 
ation of Tax Administrators, to measure nonuni- 
formity among the various types of property and 
to make assessments correspond more closely with 
the up-swing in real estate prices. Property taxes 
in 1932 accounted for almost three-fourths of the 
total state and local tax collections, but in 1952 
property taxes produced only 45 per cent of the 
total state and local tax yield. Growth in the 
property tax base through increased property 
values and new construction, according to the 
Federation, can be reflected in revenue only 
through the upward adjustment of assessments. 
A number of cities, as Corpus Christi, Texas, for 
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example, are now engaged in reassessment or re- 
valuation programs and the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association has issued a bulletin which 
describes the features of a revaluation program, 
what a revaluation program should encompass, 
and how to conduct reassessment of property and 
keep values current (see Pick of the Month)... . 
Hampton, Virginia, has begun a reappraisal of 
all real estate in the city with the state depart- 
ment of taxation assisting the city by providing 
appraisers. Kenosha, Wisconsin, has employed a 
private firm of appraisers to conduct a reassess- 
ment program. 


Win Awards for Finance Reports 


Hartford, Connecticut, and Phoenix, Arizona, 
were recently awarded certificates of conform- 
ance for their annual financial reports by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association. ‘The reports 
conform substantially with the high standards for 
financial reporting established by MFOA and the 
National Committee on Governmental Account- 
ing. These two cities, as well as 14 of the 18 other 
United States 
awards in previous years, operate under the coun- 


cities which received similar 
cil-manager plan. The 14 other cities are Berke- 
ley, Oakland, San Diego, San Jose, and Stockton, 
California; Kansas City, Missouri; Harrisonburg 
and Richmond, Virginia; Dallas, Texas; Pontiac 
and Saginaw, Michigan; Gainesville, Florida; 


University City, Missouri; and Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Urban Transit News 

In Indianapolis the mayor favors a plan to 
give the transit system exclusive use of righthand 
lanes on one-way streets in order to speed up 
service. The city council of Portland, Oregon, has 
decided to submit a proposal to the voters this fall 
to create a transit commission to take over the 
duties of the present city commissioner of public 
utilities and the council in the regulation of trac- 
tion company fares, routes, and schedules. Roa- 
noke, Virginia, has placed into effect an almost 
complete prohibition of parking, stopping, ot 
standing on downtown streets. ... Among the 
cities in which transit fares were increased in 
July, 1954, are San Diego, Fort Worth, Akron, 
Baltimore, Providence, and Evanston. In Wash- 
ington the District of Columbia recently provided 
a 500-car fringe parking lot, and the privately op- 
erated transit company agreed to provide free bus 
rides for a 30-day trial period from the parking lot 


to the downtown area. 
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Street, Chicago 37. Fourth 1954. 
533pp. $7.50. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION OF MuNICIPAL INTEREST. 
By Randy H. Hamilton. American Municipal 
Association, 1625 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C, 1954. 14pp. 

(1) ANNEXATION 


edition, 


SoutH. 1953, 59pp. (2) An- 
NEXATION FOR Kansas Ciry, Missouri. 1954. 
70pp. City Plan Commission, City Hall, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

(1) TELEPHONE TRAINING AND PROCEDURE MAN- 
UAL. 28pp. (2) Country TELEPHONE Users’ 
MANUAL. 15pp. Chief Administrative Office, 
County of Los Angeles, 502 Hall of Records, 
Los Angeles 12. 1954. $1 each. 

REAL PROPERTY 
STREETS. 


Facinities, DEPARTMENT OF 

Pennsylvania Economy League, 
1616 Market Street National Bank Building, 
Philadelphia 7. 1954, 34pp. 

(1) Starr DeveLopMENT; THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB. 
40pp. 20 cents. (2) 
witH FEWER PEoPLi 


Work Dont 

SUGGESTIONS TO 
SUPERVISORS, 17pp. 15 cents. Division of Per- 
sonnel Management, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 

RECRUITING AND RETAINING CrviL. ENGINEERS IN 
MINNESOTA Municipa.ities. League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities, 15 University of Minne- 
sota Library, Minneapolis 14. 1954. 36pp. 

SURVEY OF WaGEs AND WorKING CONDITIONS. 
Northwest Public 1311 
Columbia Street, Washington, 
1954. 3pp. 

Work Injuries IN THE UNtTED States Durinc 
1952. Department of Labor. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 
41pp. 30 cents. 


GETTING 
SOME 


Power Association, 
Vancouver, 


MunicipaAL Laspour RELATIONS IN CANADA. By 
S. J. Frankel and R. C. Pratt. Canadian Fed- 
eration of Mayors and Municipalities, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
1954, 87pp. $2.50 


SuMMARY OF Crry GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1953. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C, 1954. 19pp. 15 cents. 

1954 ConrerRENCE Proceepincs. Municipal Fi- 

Officers 1313 East 60 


Street, Chicago 37. August, 1954, issue of 


nance Association, 


+ 


Municipal Finance. 56pp. 50 cents. 


THE MONTH 


REVALUATION PROGRAM TO INGREASE REVENUES. 
By Joseph J. Lennox. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1954. 4pp. 50 cents. 

PROVIDE FOR ASSESSMENT-SALES RATIO STUDIES. 
National Association of Tax Administrators, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1954. 69pp. 
$2.50. 

GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION FOR FIRE 
TECTION IN 


Pro- 
PoRTLAND AREA. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service, University 


Hall, 


THI 

of Oregon, Commonwealth Eugene. 
1954. 39pp. $1. 

SUGGESTED SPECIFICATIONS FOR Motor Fire Ap- 
PARATUS. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 38. 1954. 
56pp. 

Rocks IN THE RoApWAy; A TREATISE ON POLICE 
Pusitic Revations. By Dan Hollingsworth. 

National Association of Automotive Mutual 

Insurance Companies, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1954. 51pp. 

TRAINING MANUAL FOR AuxILiary Po.ice. Of- 

of Civil Michigan 

Police, Lansing, Michigan. 1954. 58pp. 


fice Defense and State 

A Report ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES FOR 
ENFORCEMENT OF BuILpInG ReGuLATions. Di- 
vision of Housing Research, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
1954. 53pp. 40 cents. 

ParkKInG Meters; A Stupy or THEIR NUMBER, 
REVENUE AND Use. By David R. Levin. High- 

Board, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1954. 119pp. $1.35. 

OrGANIzE YouR COMMUNITY FOR TRAFFIC SAFE- 


way Research 


ry. Reports and Recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Highway Safety. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
D.C. 1954. 35pp. 35 cents. 


STANDARD ComMuNITY INDUSTRIAL SuRVEY ReE- 
port. California Chamber of Commerce, 350 
Bush Street, San Francisco 4. 1954. 11pp. 

Community WATER SuppLies—INVENTORY AND 
Apeguacy. By Walter L. Picton. Business In- 
formation Service, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 20pp. 25 cents. 

SEGREGATION IN THE PusBLic ScHoois; A Sym- 
postum. Journal of Public Law, Spring, 1954, 
pp. 5-170. Emory University Law School, 
Emory University, Georgia. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


. Same , 
Current Previous oe Lowest Highest 
Month 


Item Basis Figure Month in 1953 in 1953 


Last Year 


Consumers’ Price Index’. . 1947-49 = 100 115.0 Aug 
Municipal Bond Index?... . % yield 33 9-16 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 100,000 pop. a July 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘ In 1000s 111 July 


Construction Cost Index®. . 1947-49 = 100 123.2 July 22.3 25.2 122.6 125.2 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





POLICE PROBLEMS? 
MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


New Edition, 1954, Now Available 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Municipal Police Problem Crime Investigation 
Police Organization Vice Control 

Police Management Traffic Supervision 
Personnel Management Communications 
Training Records 

Prevention of Delinquency Other Police Problems 


The Patrol Function The Police and the Public 


This Fourth Edition (533pp.), edited as before by O. W. Wilson, has one com- 
pletely new chapter— Police Management—and a wealth of new material, making 
it the latest and best police administration manual in print Price $7.50 postpaid 


Send today for a copy on approval 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60 STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases * Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, IlIli- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 

Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification ¢ Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


1. S. SHATTUCK 


PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 
Parks and Playgrounds 
COMPLETE CITY PLANS 
Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Mino. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 


WORDEN & RISBERG 


Management Consultants 
Industrial Managers 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 




















PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Screet 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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MODEL 


PARIK-O- METER 
AUTOMATIC 
FULLY ACCUMULATIVE 


-9@0 


Pena 12 MK | ME — 2 mas. Wi 
NICKEL aloe CO 


44 
fo 
Ve 
¢ 
OINns TROUGH SINGLE sLOT 


The World's Finest 

Most Adaptable 

Most Dependable 
Most Remunerative 
Parking Meter System 


Be ht ‘ for on-street or off-street operation 

CREATES BY THE me ; 

OMGINAIORS. OF ; ; , ; 
Today's Park-O-Meter is the achievement 

METERED PARKING - en 


of more than 20 years experience in the 
industry. It provides the solution to every 
parking problem. You should know all 
about it. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LETER ATURE 


Magee-Aate PARK-O-METER COMPANY 








A Consulting Service by Mail to Cities and Towns on a Subscription Basis 


Management Information Service was established in 1945 to help 
officials improve municipal services and reduce costs. More than 830 
cities and towns now subscribe to the Service. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Officials of cities that subscribe to MIS get prompt replies to their in- 
quiries on the best practice in handling a specific problem, what other 
cities are doing about it, and what the trend is. In addition, MIS includes: 


1. Copies of special information reports issued monthly (more than 
100 such reports have been issued). 


2. From one to 12 subscriptions (depending on size of the city) to the 
monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


3. From one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, which has been 
published annually since 1934. 


Titles of some of the more recent special information reports which have 
proved particularly valuable to municipal officials are: 


Municipal Policy on Fringe Areas Experience with Car Rental Plans 
Filing Systems in City Halls Organization for City Planning 
Procedure in Records Management Administration of Licenses 
Administration of Utility Franchises Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Policy on Employee Relations Purchasing Municipal Insurance 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“A recent report resulted in my city making a saving equivalent to the 
subscription fee for five years.”“—ROSS E. WINDOM, City Manager, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

“Our calls on MIS have been frequent—by letter, telegram, and phone. 
Your response in every case has been prompt and thorough. We greatly 
appreciate this fine service which cannot be measured in dollars.”—RAY W. 
WILSON, City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











